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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI-| 
CAN BOARD MISSION, FOOCHOW. 


BY REY. C. C. BALDWIN, 


‘faithfully carried out. 


This meeting was held September 
98th to October 5th, and closed with | 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper! 
onthe same day with that of the: 
Am. Board at Salem, Mass. U.S. A. 
The sessions on the secular days were | 
at 9$.a.mM. and 2p.m. On the in-| 
tervening Sabbath, the usual religious | 
services were held at the churches! 
and chapels of the mission in the| 
city and suburbs. The exercises of 
the various sessions were in the na- 
tive language, being designed for 
the instruction of the preachers, | 
students, and colporters or book-sell- | 
ers who are engaged in Christian | 
work among their countrymen. The 
opening half-hour of each morning 
session was occupied with devotional 
services, conducted (with a single 
exception) by the native brethren. 

The main subjects, or parts to be 
performed had been previously ar- 
ranged in the form of a programme 
and circulated among them. They 
comprised narratives of Christian ex- 
perience, diaries of the year’s labors, 
examinations on Exodusand Romans, 
and onthe tract Christianity con- 
trasted with Confucianism, essays on- 
practical themes, sermons on assign- 
ed texts of Scripture, and a discus- 
sion on removals and certificates of 
church-membership, and the best 
methods for keeping and disbursing 
church funds in support of preachers 
and poor members. 


All the native helpers were prese 


/ent, except two who were detained 
at their homes in the country by 


sickness. The programme was quite 
The only im- 
portant omission was that of the ex- 
amination on the Epistle to the 
Romans on the afternoon of the 
Monday, when the Missionaries in 
charge lett to attend the Union 


| Monthly Concert in English. 


The narratives of Christian expe- 
rience were deeply interesting, as 
they exhibited the various methods 


of God’s grace, in leading those who 


were once degraded heathen to a 
saving faith in the Redeemer. One 


| declares that he believed the very first 


time that lhe heard the Gospel. An- 
other was led to the truth through 
some marked providences of God in 
the sickness of a near relative. Still 


another heard preaching in a church 
in the suburbs, became deeply inter- 


ested, perceived the truth so clearly 


‘that his soul was stirred with the 
desire to defend it against the cavils 


of other heathen, and at last heartily 
embraced it in the face of serious dif- 
ficulties. The diaries were often dry 
and quite barren of interesting inci- 
dents. Still they secure some valuable 


jends. We get by thismeans a clearer 


view of the work, particularly in 
country places, and gather occasion- 
ally valuable matter for our reports 
home. The diary also secures a more 
thorough discipline and system of 
labor, and serves as an incentive to 
diligence in the various departments 
of effort. The objectionable tenden- 
cy of euch documents is to a mere 


janechanical routine aud eye-service 
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on the part of our native helpers. | 


But we strive to counteract this by 
insisting that they are not hirelings of 
the Board and the missionaries, but 
messengers of the churches and ser- 
vants of Christ; and that every thing 
which they do and record in a right 
spirit, however small it may seem, 
is dignified by being a divine service. 
The sermons were on such texts as 
Mark 5: 18-20, and 1 Tim. 4: 16 in 
connection with 2 Tim. 4: 5,—plain, 
practical, earnest discourses. 

The essays were fifteen in number, 
according to programme. It may be 
of interest to some of the readers of 
The Recorder to know what were the 
themes of these essays. I therefore 
give them, only premising that they 
are not a very literal translation from 
the schedule. 1. The evils of polyg- 
amy inChina. 2. Polveamy among 
the IIebrews and reasons for its tem- 
porary allowance. 3. Was it forbid- 
den after the Advent of Christ? 4. 


Shoulda polygamist be reeeived into! 


the Christian church? 5. Ifa man 
has put away the first wife and taken 
another, which one should he regard 
and take as his wife, on being ad- 
mitted to the membership of the 
church. 6. Origin of the practice of 
Duving slave girls, the deed of sale, 
subsequent rights of seller and buyer 
in the treatment of these girls. . 7. 
Does this practice agree with the 
golden rule © whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do yeeven 
so to them.” and other New Teata- 
ment teachings? S. The custom of 
raising girls in the family to be the 
future brides of sons, its advantages 
and disadvantages, and should native 
Christians imitate such customs 9. 
Should Christian) parents — isolate 
their children from the society of 
heathen children, and to what ex- 
tent? 10. What objections to their 
observing the ative festivals at the 


set times (in those features of them, 


that are not opposed to Christian 


principles)? 11. Best plans for es-| such conyocations as that above de- 


tablishing Christian schools. * 12. 
Should Christians allow their chil- 
dren to attend heathen schools on 
the Sabbath? 13. Ilow to teach, 
govern, and interest children on the 
Sabbath‘ 14. According to the 
Scriptures, should preachers have a 
clear call to their work? 15. How | 
can one ascertain that he has such a 
call? 

It should be observed, for the in- 
formation of the uninitiated, that 
many such questions are not so easi- 
ly solved as at first thought they 
would seem to be. There are many 
nice points to be considered and ad- 
justed, and the complications, due 
to the power of prejudice and an in- 
considerate mode of action in prae- 
tical life, seem almost endless. 

This review of our yearly meeting 
will afford some idea of the mode of 
training helpers for evangelistic work, 
as supplementary to the training 
school. But the oeceasion was far 
from being a mere, formal acting of 
assivned parts. Short addresses by 
missionaries and natives, and free 
discussions on points introduced by 
the narratives, diaries, and essays, 
were intermingled and gave consid- 
erable animation to several of the 
sessions. We feel more sensibly than 
ever that such vearly recurring oc- 
eagions are invaluable. The native 
laborer improves, not only in Biblical 
anl other useful knowledge, but also 
in the art of close, careful thinking 
and power in debate: and the mis- 
sionary, from his fuller and more ae- 
eurate knowledge of Bible prinei- 
ples, as well as the methods and re- 
sults of missionary work in other 
lands, is able to furnish many prac- 
tical hints and admonitions. In- 
quiries are thus raised, methods are 
contrasted and. sifted, principles are 
definitely settled, and an application 
is made of the results of others’ ex- 
perience, so far as suitable, to the 
work among this people. It is in 
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scribed, more perhaps than in any 
other way, that the native preacher, 
catechist, or colporter, learns this 
selective process and goes forth to 
his work with more light and ¢ 
fresher hope in the power of truth. 

It is, above all, encouraging to the 
missionary, who’ sustains so_ I: arge a 
share of the responsibility, to see 
evidence of the good, earnest spirit 
which seems to exist among these 
men. Some are very devoted and 
promise to be energetic leaders in 
every good work; and all, we trust, 
share in the possession ofa like spirit. 
They are also gradually working in- 
to harmony with our views of mis- 
sionary policy as to a native pastor- 
ate and self support in the churches. 
Admitting the solid Bible arguments 
on these points, they still see seme 
lions and hills of difficulty in the 
way of a more prompt advance. 
Their ¢ ears “magnify” the oflice of 

“pastor” and the ways and means 
of his “support” beyond Se ‘viptural 
warrant, and so they fear to launch 
forth, trusting Christ and His church 
in their midst. But these doubtings 
and haltings will soon disappear be- 
fore stronger light and conviction. 
So it has been in other mission tields, 
and so it will be here. 

In closing this brief account, the 
thought comes with force to the mind, 
that these men and the converts 
whom they are instrumental in gath- 


ering, taken as a class, are worthy of 
confidence. To those who understand 
their language and observe their 


conduct, they “exhibit much the same 
kind and degree ot consistency in 
duty as Christians do in other lands. 
While they are not hopelessly dull, 
unimpressible and stupid, neither are 
they self deceived or liypocritical. 
To insist that all or the most of them 
are of that character, as some pre- 
tend to do, requires us to disregard 
the simplest rules of evidence and 
our most ordinary capacity for dis- 
criminating character, It weuld be 
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far hetter to cease all unreasoning 
cavils and spend our breath in in- 
structing and praying for them, and 
our lives ina way that will encour- 
ave them to rather. than fur- 
nish them fatal arguments 


LO vl, 


with 


against us and our professions, Un- 
der God's favor Christianity is tu 
triumph throvgh the faithful labors 
of thoroughly converted and disci- 


plined helpers. Let all who really 
pity the Chinese in their heathenism 
and vice pray earnestly for these 
bands of native Christian workers. 


Foocuow, Oct. 1871. 





THE REVISION CONTROVERSY. 


1867-G8-AND-GOO, 


BY BOOMERANG, 





The Missionary Question has been dis- 
cussed from various standpoints, diplomatic 
and commercial. A presentation, of the sub- 
ject from a missionary outlook may serve a 
useful purpose in the making up of a final 
verdict. Preliminary to such a presentation 
it becomes requisite to take a retrospect of 
the now famous revision controversy, running 
its length through three consecutive years. 
To this purpose the present article will be 
devoted. 

It is well known that in the English Treaty 
of 1858 provision was made for a revision of 
its stipulations at the end of ten years. The 
time was to expire in 1868. In view of the 
weighty issues at stake, preparations for the 
coming struggle began to be made by both 
sides in 1867, fully a year in advance. In 
one respect both sides had a common aim— 
the attainment of a better vantage ground 
for its own interest. Beyond this they 
diverged,—English interests lay in the direc- 
tion of expansion of privilege,—Chinese in- 
terests, as they viewed it, in contraction, 

On the Enelish side the campaign was 
fairly opened by a circular of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, dated May 28th addressed to the 
Consuls in China, instructing them to put 
themselves in communication with the mer- 
eantile communities in their several juvisdic- 
tions to ascertain what changes could be ad- 
vantageously proposed, in order that Her 
Majesty’s Government might have the best 
means of forming a judgment of the expe- 
diency or otherwise of demanding such a re- 
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vision. Responses were soon made. Memo- 
rials from the Chambers of Commerce of 
Hongkong, and Shanghai, and from  influen- 
tial British Communities in Amoy, and Swa- 
tow, and Foochow, and Ningpo, and ILankow, 
and Chinkiang, and Kiukiang, and Chefoo 
and ‘Tientsin came pouring in. Those papers 
representing varied talsnt, ventursom: enter- 


wise, iMdomitable purpose, and commercial | 


interests of vast mazuitude, were elaborate 
and exhuustive. ‘They united in’ asking for 
the breaking down of exclusiveness, the cur- 
tailment of monopolies, the introduction of 
rail roads and telegraphs, steam privileges on 
the inner waters, the opening of new ports 


the abatement of onerous duties, the working | 


of coal and iron mines, the privilege of in- 
land residence and its attendant right of 
owning warehouses, together with sundry 
other things, in local applications. Ina word 


they contained greater demunds than had | 


ever been mide upon China, and which in- 


volved as an immediate sequence that real | 


and complete opening of the empire hitherto 
existing only in name. 

On the Chinese side they were equally 
alert in making ready. In the formation of 
a policy they were true to their traditional 
instinets of cunning. Wraile the merchants, 
after their fashion, were holding meetings 
with open doors and putting their demands 
in the shape of resolutions and publishing 
them in the papers o£ ILongkons and Shang- 
hai, the mandarins, after their fashion also, 
were holding seeret: conferences and devising 
cautiously and in the dark some effective 
mode of batHing the irrepressible foreigner ; 
or as it was afterward expressed by the viee- 
roy Tseng Kwo Fan, * The design is firmly 
to maintain our own views without hazarding 
the safety of the present situation connected 
with the desire to wipe oul our shame and re- 
dress our wrougs without giving these partes 
reason to suspect our plans.” Ln May 1867 
a “Confidential letter” was sent out by the 
Yamun of foreign affiirs to the various pro- 
vincial officers. ‘This was probably the one 
which afterwards found its way into the Blue 
Book No. 5 of IS7L page 14. In that one 
Tseng Kwo Fan calls upon the Superintend- 
ent of Customs at Canton for a statement of 
such things in his department as may be con- 
tinued in force and such things as being 
found objectionable should be abolished and 
more to the same purport. This letter of the 
Imperial Comiissiouer is noticeable for the 
absence of trepidation and for the quiet assur- 
ance that runs through it. Ie had not yet 
learned the nature of the demands to be made 
on the other side and the vigor with which they 
would be backed. Meanwhile the summer 


passed away. ‘Lhe time had been carefully 
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limpvoved by the Cabinet at Peking to glean 
Jall possible information. ‘The chie— memo- 
jrials had not yet been published, but their 
| prospective contents had been discussed so 
| freely in public by foreigners that the Cabi- 
net knew clearly what to anticipate. The 
astute manipulators of state craft among 
them knew also enough of those engaged in 
framing these memorials to gauge with some 
degree of accuracy the weizht they would 
carry at the diplomitic council board. The 
coming onset wou'd be tremendous and they 
beheld its approach with perplexity and 
alarm. Therefore on the 12th of Ovtober 
1867 another Secret dispatch was sent to the 
high provincial ofli:ers by the Yamun of 
Moreign atktirs calling for information and 
| suggestions on the various points which it 
| was now known would be raised by the Eng- 
lish *.S> as to assist in meeting the difficulties 
of the oecwion and to enable the imperial 
officers to have every thing completely arranged 
in view of what the times demand and our re- 
| sources allow.” 


While anxiously waiting for the responses 

| to the seeret dispatch they were busy pon- 
dering what else could be done and now for 
the first time they lent an attentive ear toa 
proposition which Mr. Hart tells us he had 
been urging upon them ever since his arrival 
in Peking in 1861—the despatch of an em- 
bassy to the nations of the West. Hitherto 
they had scouted the thought, but the peril 
that menaced them was great and the crisis 
was imminent; in December the call for re- 
vision would be made by the British minister, 
and then, after six months notice, the revi- 
sion itself must come whether they were 
ready for it or not. The Peking officials 
were sally perplexed. Something must be 
done and that without delay. The project 
of an embassy was disagreeable and would 
be expensive as well,—but something might 
be done by it to relieve them from their 
present straits. Time would be gained, 
Further it would be a vast relief to shift the 
battle field to the far west and pit a foreigner 
against the foreigners in the Cabinets of 
KBurope. The result was a sudden resolution 
and the consequent hasty organization of 
the Burlingame Embassay. Arrangements 
vere hurriedly made, instructions were given, 
attendants were selected, a retinue of some 
thirty persons representing four different 
nationalities was made up; in the briefest 
possible time they were off, and soon after 
the Western world was startled by the ap- 
parition of the embassador and his shadowy 
train starring like a comet around the globe. 
Henceforth there was to be a double cam- 
paign, one under the generalship of Mr. Bure 


, lingauay in the West, the other conducted by 
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the Mandarins themselves in the East. We ! ; 
; away from him the most splendid opportuni- 


must glance at their results separately. 


Mr. Burlingame effected important results | 


in favor of the Chinese against the persistent 
merchants, ‘Che chief of those results are to 
be found in the American ‘Treaty. 
stipulates “Any privileze or immunity in res- 
pecc to trale or navigation within the Chinese 
dominions which may not have been stipulated 
by treaty shall be subject to the discretion of 
the Chinese Government” Art. VILL “freely 
disclaims and disavows any intention or right 
on the part of the Uaited States to intervene 
in the domestic administration of China in 
regard to the coustruction of railroads, tele- 
graphs, or other inprovemeuts antl concedes 
to His Mujesty the Emperor of China the 
reserve rizht to decile the time aud manner 
and circumstances of introducing such im- 
provements within his dominions.” Readers 
will observe we are passing uo hostile eriti- 
cism upon this claim of the Chinese to reg- 
ulate their own affairs. We are simply di- 
recting special attention to the efforts made 
to secure these disclaimers at that particular 
tim: and in such very explicit terms that 


Art IL} 


safety. But he did not;—and there passed 
ty a Chinese statesman has ever had to set 
his country right before the world. Tseng 
included his suggestions in two categories — 
one having reference to the freedom of the 
Salt trade, the opening of new ports, rail- 


| roads, telegraphs, steam on the inner waters, 


and the working of mines;—the other rela- 
ting to the audience question, sending Min- 





| isters to foreiga courts,—and permitting the 


| for: 


propagation of religion. Ie gave his opmion 
on each pyint. ‘The working of mines he 
was willing to have tried. Concerning the 
other items he expressed himself thus,— 
* These latter points” [that is the audience 
question, sending Ministers abroad, and the 
propagation of religion], “whose results are 
not likely to be very disustrous need not be 
debuted so as to cause bitterness though they 
ought not to be instantly granted when asked 
But the other demands for railroads, 


| steamers going up the rivers, opening the 


they might be used asa bulwork against the | 


foreigners then pressing their appliances of | 
civilization upon the attention of the Chinese | 
Mr. Buavlingame had a further | 


Mandarins. 


success in England in paralyzing the power | 


of the dreaded gunboats and in tying the 
hands of Consuls and even of the 
himself. Leaving him in the successful work- 
ing out of his part of the programme—the 


minister | 


real bearing of which charity requires us to | 
believe neither he nor his foreign friends in | 


Peking fully apprehended, let us go back to 
China and see how the Mandavrins were man- 
aging their share of the battle. 
Replies to the “Secret despatch” 
doubtless sent in 
lingame was leaving. Only one vf these 
has found its way to foreign eyes but that 
one has now become celebrated ;—/first, be- 
cause it was from ‘Tseng Kwo Fan the most 
powerful Viceroy of the &mpiro,—secoud, be- 
cause it is acvepted as the most reliable ex- 
position we have on record of the real feel- 
ing of the Chinese towards foreigners,— 
third, because it did form the basis of the 
actual policy by which Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock was afterwards batiled,—aud fourth, 


were 


| drawn up in Chinese. 


about the time Mr. Bur- | 


| passed over. 


Salt trade, and building warehouses in the 
inferior are so disastrous to the occupations 
of our people that they ought to be strenuously 
resisted.” 

The contestants having each taken his 
position, the final grapple soon came. In 
the carly part of 1863 Messrs. Adkins and 
Frazer on the British side, and Mr. Ilart and 
two Chinese Secretaries on the other side 
met to discuss the items for revision prepara- 
tory to a reference to Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and Prince Kung. Numerous and protract- 
ed discussions followed. On the 4th of May 
2 recapitulation of British demands was 
Soon after the Chi- 
nese Cabinet sent back their replies. It 
would be tedious to review the whole ground 
Some few things were vranted 
by the Chinese but on the other hand heavy 
demands were made as the costly price of 


21> +. : Tho . af rr bers > . 
these grants. The chief struggle centred 


| around the special issues of railroads, steam 


because vf the remarkable support it subse- | 


quently derived from Mr, Buriingame’s trea- 
ty of Washington. Deeply is it to be regret- 
ted that ‘Tseng Viceroy did not recognise 
the inevitable drift of the times and advise 
a policy consonant therewith and,at the 
sane time recommend a bold, frank, and 
manly declaration of certain grievatives on 
the Chinese side and ask for guarrantees of 


on the inner waters, inland residence, and the 
working of mines. The Chinese seem to 
have matured their replies long before in the 
very way Tseng advised and in exact con- 
formity to the points then being pressed by 
Mr. Burlingame on the other side of the 
globe, and when the time came they were 
uttered crisply enough—* Zhe use of steam- 
ers is inadmissthle. The coast and river trade 
is already in the hands of foreigners; with 
steamers on the inland rivers and lakes, they 
would usurp the eutire trade of the empire. 
The latter have no steamers running on the 
inland witers and the foreigner availing him- 
self of the inlaad treffic must use the native 
meaus thereto.” That is, the junk must be 


used and not the steam buat, the oxeart and 
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not the railroad ear. Concerning the import 
of forcign salt they replied “ This item ean- 
not be admitied.” As to inland residence and 
warchouses therewith the foreigners were 
told to “build their warehouses at tke open 
ports, for such establishments in the interior 
would injure native commerce aud both parties 
would have trouble from the necessity of sur- 
veillence in cu extensive and thickly populated 
country.” The question of Coal Mines fared 
but little better, “Zhe Coal districts of 
China,” said the officials, “are her own 
estate; the working of them must be left to 
the minister of .ke Southern ports who will 
act as local circumstances require.” 

Thus ended the first collision of the dip- 
lomatic forces. The onset of the merchants 
was snecessfully repelled. The chief points 


them. The discomfitted assailants had but 
one consolation in’ the midst of defeat—the 


again, was supplemented by another reflee- 
tion bitter in the extrcome. that defeat was 
less the work of the Chinese themselves 
than of countrymen of their own, They 
began to discern what they were soon to 
Jeurn explicitly from the Burlingeme Treaty 
that the Emperor of China with the aid of 
foreign diplematists had matured a plan by 
which he meant to decide for himself inde- 


improvements might be introduced into his 
dominions.” 


Then followed a Jul during which Sir 
Rutherford communicated to his colleagues, 
the diplomatic representatives of France, 
the United States, Prussia and Russia the 
results of his efforts thus far. The month 
of August 1568 was cecupicd in considering 
the subject in a quict way among theomselves. 
Their hearts knew their own bitterness and 
strangers intermeddled not with their joy ;— 
the merchants certainly did not. ‘The final 
memorandum of the Yamun had been sent 
in on the first of August. On the fifth Sir 
Rutherford was rcady with a circular ad- 
dressscd to his Colleagues summing up the 
results. It was a curious document, the main 
drift of which scemed to be to 


ly to exist. To be sure the Chinese had 
refuscd scmethings in a percmptery way; 
but he consoled his Colleagues with the phi- 
losophical reflection that after all the Chinese 
could net really have done otherwise, which, 


having asked them in the first place. Re- 
plies came apace—The French Minister 


they had hoped to gain were flatly refused | 


reflection that, the battle ha? net been lest } 
through their own lack of sagacity ; but that, | 


pendent of these persistent merchants “the | 
time, the manner, and the circumstances un- | 
der which railroads, telegraphs and other | 


convey an | 
expression of satisfaction which secmed hard- | 


if true, was a reflection upon himself for | 


Lallemands on the 9th,—Dr. Williams on 
the 15th—The North German Baron Reh- 
fues on the 18th,—and the Russian Envoy 
Viangalys on the 26th cf August. In some 
instances the writers expressed satisfaction 
positively at what had been done. But ex- 
ceptions were taken as well; and equally 
pronounced regrets were expressed, that on 
specific points, the Chinese hed not apprecia- 
ted more fully the requirements of the hour, 
It was plain the diplomatic body as a whole 
were reluctant to forego the anticipated ad- 
vantages of inland residence, steamboats on 
the inner waters, the opening of mines &e., 
and vexation was discerned plainly enough 
through the polite guise of diplomatic lan- 


guage. 





After taking a little time to consider, Sir 
Rutherford once more returned to the attack 
j reenforced by the sentiments contained in his 
colleagues’ letters. On the 10th of September 
he submitted to the diplomatic body, a fresh 
memorandum he had prepared for transmis- 
sion to the Yamun in which he proceeds * fo 
potut out to Prince Kung and Ministers the 
unonimous feeling of regretand dissatisfaction 
ut the restrictions attached to navigation of the 
inland waters, residence in ihe interior, and the 
working of Mines, these otherwise lage con- 
cesstons being deprived of much of their 
value by limitations caleuiated to render them 
practically useless.” 


| What might have been the result of such 
}a protest backed by the representatives of 
several great nations under other circum- 
| stances we cannot say, but judging from the 
| past would have received a favorable hearing 
and led te seme favorable results. The Chi- 
| nese must have felt the intensity of the pres- 
|sure and the hazard of the crisis, and must 
foften have echoed a sentiment akin to that 
lof Wellington at Waterloo when he said 
“Would God right or Blucher would come.” 
And Blucher came.—News from Burlingame 
reached the Chinese when they needed it 
most and in time to strengthen the tone of a 
flat refusal. The United States claiming to 
| he the most progressive nation on the globe, 
in making a new treaty with China the 
most unprogressive, bad agreed that any priv- 
ilege or immunity in respect to trade or 
}navigation within the Chinese dominions 
which may not have been stipulated for by 
treaty shail be subject to the discretion of 
the Chinese Government, That * discretion” 
ut once declared itself opposed to all further 
concession, Sir Ruthertord’s second attempt 
was therefore made under tremendous dis- 
|xdvantages, and as was clearly forescen end- 
ed in repeated failure. Ie discovered when 
| too late to remedy it the manner in which 
| the vantage grovud had been lost. There 
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was a mournful change of tone in his de- 
spatches concerning the Burlingame Embassy 
to Lord Stanley in the course of one short 
year. On the 3lst of December 1867 he wrote 
* Therefore I see in the mission hope of im- 
provement and a material change in the whole 
aspect of affiurs.” But S’Allegro was soon 
to give way to J] Penseroso. On the 10th 
of November 1868 he again wrote express- 
ing his reeret that he was “still unable to 
make any final report of the result of the 
prolonged negotiations with the foreign board 
heve on the revision of the treaty;” and fur- 
ther on he sets forth the reason—* Satis- 
fied as my despatch of the 12th ultimo. inform- 
eld your Lordship that Mr, Burliagame'’s ac- 
tion in the United States in framing the ad- 
ditional articles was a main cause of delay 
by giving rise to hopes that other Treaty 
Powers mizht be induced to endorse the un- 
qualified admission of the right of China to 
resist all pressure from without as to material 
improvements or progress embodied in the II 
Article.” 

The negotiations were protracted through 
another year. A few petty ad:ditional con- 
cessions gained by what the English Mer- 
chants considered heavy sacrifices in’ other 
quarters was all he had to show for that 
year of toilsome and futile labor. Instead 
of the coveted inland residence, he had to 
content himself with securing for his conn- 
trymen, such privilege only as is allowed 
a travelling peddler who might stop ata 
hotel or hire temporary lodging but must 
hang up no sign-board suggestive of per- 
menency ;— instead of a convession for steam- 
ers to stem the vapid currents of the inland 
rivers he must be satisfied with the use of 
dog-eared junks “propelled by sail or oars.” 
At the last after tedious delay an] fruitless 
endeavor, the treatv was signed on the 23rd 
of October 1869. ‘The three year’s compaign 
was now ended, The Foreigner was beaten ;— 
the Mongol had outmanenvered the Saxon; 
—the seow had got to windward of the 
clipper;—coolie muscle was exalted above 
steam ;—the paddle wheels had to yield the 
way tothe old fashioned seull;—and for- 
eign civilization had to retire abashed from 
its vain endeavor to accept the invitation of 
Mr. Burlingame and “graft itself on the 
ancient civilization of China.” 

The defensive measures of the Chinese suc- 
ceeded to their satisfaction, Not content 
with this they began to assume the offensive. 
And now comes in the episode of the famous 
Missionary Question to which attention will 
be directed in a future number when we 
propose to inguire whether it had its origin 
in “Missionary indiscretion” or in the exi- 
gencies of Chinese diplomacy. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN THEGAELIC 
AND CHINESE LANGUAGES. 


BY OSSIAN, 


When it was known that Mr. Ed- 
kins was about to write a series of 
papers on the connection of the ITe- 
brew and Chinese languages there 
were few ot the readers of the Pecor- 
der that did not hail the idea with 
infinite satisfaction. The Chinese 
language, very much like the people 
that speak it, difers to all appears 
ance so essentially from all outside 
of it that it seemed impossible to 
find any link by which it could be 
joined on to the great family of lan- 
guages spoken further to the west. 
There seemed to be no ascending 
steps by which its pedigree could be 
traced up to a common parentage 
with the other languages of the world, 
and in so far one obstacle had still to 
be removed before the essential one- 
ness of the human race could be de- 
cisively demonstrated. The science 
of language though still comparative- 
ly in its infancy has already brought 
face to fave many a differing lan- 
guage and dialect and thongh long 
estranged from each other it has 
shown the unrecognised kindred by 
which they were allied. It is begin- 
ning to prove that though the exter- 
nal differences are so great that at 
first sight they appear absolately ir- 
reconcilable, there are unquestion- 
ably broad and deep affinities run- 
ning throughout the whole that 
clearly point to a common ancestry, 
From the greater facilities enjoyed, 
and the more ample materials on 
which to make experiments it has 
happened thus far that the Western 
and Indian languages have come 
more under discussion and their anal- 
ogies therefore are more familiar 
to the student than are those between 
the Chinese and other languages. If 
the Chinese however has appeared 
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to stand isulated and apart from all 
other varieties of man speech, it 
has simply been because the scientif 
ic explorer has not yet ventured to 
tread its unknown paths and recesses 
that would have led him to the same 


fountain head from whence has di- 
verged into every region of the globe | 
the innumerable forms in which hu-| 
man thouglits and ideas have clothed | 
themselves, It is to be hoped that | 
the papers by Mr. E, are but the} 
forerunners of many others that are 
still to be written on this subject. 
The student may expect, in this al- 
most unexplored region, to light wp- 
on many a discovery that shall in no 
wise be inferior to any that has been 
made in former linguistic researches. 

Those who have followed Mr. E. 
in his discussion of his subject can- 
not but have been struck with the} 
profound analogies that he has dis-| 
covered between the IHebrew and} 
Chinese. Before proceeding with the | 
subject of this paper it will be inter- | 
esting to note one or two of the more | 
remarkable of them. For example 
on page 24 of the Recorder lie says, 
“Ghamam congregated, collected, 
Latin cum, cumulus, Greek gamos a 
marriage, Chinese jx Gam altogether, 
all, 4 Gam, contain.” Ilere of course 
the analogies are complete. In fact | 
it is surprising that they were not 
observed long ago. There is. still 
however another very beautiful an- 
alogy with a word in the English | 
language that might have been added 
to those given above. Can any one 
who has studied the subject fail to 
perceive the strong resemblance there 
is between the Chinese word Gam 
and the very common English one, 
Game‘ Any one tamiliar with the 
early history of this latter word will 








at once appreciate the very forcible | 


analogy that exists in this case. 


Again on page +9 he says, “Shub| 


returned, Chaldee Tub, Arabic Tau- 
bat conversion. The Chinese has 


— 
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Tap 4 to recompence, to answer.” 
In this case we have presented to us 
a very subtle and ingenious come 
parison. To a casual observer the 
nice analogy would be altogether 
lost—indeed it requires a very supe- 
rior scholarship to be able to detect 
the minute relation that exists under 
so unlikely an exterior. It seems to 
me, however, that more even might 
have been made of this. There is 
an old English word, more common. 
ly used, however, in the agricultural 
districts, viz. tup, a ram, which cor- 
responds exactly with the Chinese 
tap, to answer. The well known 
habits of the animal when irritated 
or provoked will at once show that 
the analogy here suggested a 
thoroughly scientific one. 

Again on page 50 there occurs the 
following, “Sakhakh wove branches, 
for a hedge or booth. The Chinese 
is §& Tik, to weave.” In this we 
lave a very remarkable, but. still 
a somewhat obvious comparison 


is 


‘ 
« 


| brought before us. Again, it appears 


to me, a very excellent opportunity 
has been lost of showing a very strik- 
ing analogy between the Chinese 
word and a very familiar English one, 
Both the structure of the word Tik 
and its meaning suggest at once to 
the mind of the student the surpass- 
ing resemblance it bears to the word 
in common use in all English speak- 
ing countries, viz. Tick. Any one 
who has read of the devices that peo- 
ple are aceustomed to weave whose 
experience has made them familiar 
with the system involved in_ this 
word will be struck with the remark- 
able coincidence. The resemblance 
in this case is a very surprising one, 
and shows that even purely colloquial 
words, though ages may have elaps- 
ed, still retain an identity of strue- 
| ture and meaning. 

Leaving, however, for the present 
the interesting path of discovery that 
'Mr. E. is opening up in such a re- 
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markable manner, I would venture| unity of the subject I shall select my 
| 


humbly to suggest that not simply | examples from among the words em- 


| 


‘an a connection be traced between! ployed by Mr. Edkins. 


Chinese and Hebrew, but, as I shall/ 1, The Gaelie word for a house 
shortly endeavour to prove by exam-/js Thogh, pronounced T*oeh, the 
ples, a still more intimate one can be! Gyinese for weave is # Tik. We 
shown to exist betw ag and an have in this word a very interesting, 
other language viz. the Gaelic. I by} De Seatnad omaha ke feck eee 
no means deem myself an enthusiast | PUP OUOBIaT AMC. 4 shagtive,. 
owe w’" | the only reser blance seems to be 
° A Mi ae ne Ee jt , : f . 
in regard to the. Gaelic langunges | that of sound. A slight acquaint- 
_ gee —_ . a Pe a ‘ance however with the early history 
tgs ed ieuke Weg Pe = ee lot the Celts reveal to us the process 
1er SS oud ) at i | . H 
Spee egg : amg | by which the meaning has undergone 
time of the Roman invasion, it was} , NG . : 
the language universally spoken ovei ja change. In primitive times the 
> de Ng Yersé y SPOK over . } een . _f . 
ee » fg p - | Celtic houses were made of wattles. 
the west of Europe. Differing too in| mose wattles consisted of willow 
structure from the Greek and Latin, |... ey . . 
pec: Sa : . 1 “ k ‘ os ;| twigs which the more ingenious 
= Cope _ a — tl - & peo) amongst them had learned to weave 
ay ° » ¢ a ee es Lo z 
anterior to the oldest authentic hs} intg sizes large enough to form the 
tories of either of those countries. In| saa, of houses. From this arose 
’ . > . . {s . Fc. its < 
act its system of attixes and prefixes | . 
™ dhe — feds pet = A, netine f| the secondary meaning of weave 
- 1 . dl 1 _ wag > ge ag ee |which we have reproduced in the 
verbs and substantives Dring it into! Chinese Tik. Very singular to say. 
closer alliance with the Hebrew than] =) 41,6 Amoy dialect. which, by the 
any other language—Chinese per-| way, is one of the oldest in China 
haps excepted. It is a question which| 11 \ord fora house is Teh. This 
. . . j a 4 bs 5 ° 
‘ther discoveries alone can solve arr 
further d eries alone can Solve! proves that Gaelic must have been 
whether the Hebrew in its early torma-| 9) terior to the Chinese. as the oldest 
. . . . . ali it Se, as > : 
tion did not receive material assist-|¢ 446 are identical in sound and 
ance from the primitive Gaelie as!) canine : 
° ° | i Go. 
spoken in those early times. True}, Gaclie Pod at, Chinese #§ 
— 2 ‘ . . . ae rh > ‘hh NY a on 
it is that Gaelic no longer retains its| ' ek Sok See 
monosyllabic distinction. But this| Pot spread. Here again a knowl- 


| 


cannot be brought forth as an argu-| edge of Celtic history discloses the 





ment against its antiquity. As well beaut itul athinity that exis ‘veen 
. ; . ie » . 7. ’ ° ° . La al > ie 
might the growth of an infant into! these two words. The ‘ ad @ 


the full grown man prove that it} particular religious ceremony which 
never had an infancy, as to show! they performed sometime about 
that becanse a language has under-, Christmas, This ceremony was call- 
gone changes and developed into a| ed Bel tin or Rel’s fire, from the 
polysyllabic form that therefore it| fact that fire played a very Jmport- 
cannot be descended from antiquity. | #ut part m the ceremony. Students 

1,7, of Celtic antiquities see in this an 
pundeubted connection with the Syr- 
jian worship of Baal. Now just pre- 
| 


Before giving examples I would| 
premise that the present paper pre-| 
tends not to enter into principles. |" : ae 

eg vious to the gathering of the people 

Its ubject is rather to throw out the| oy. ‘hi a er eee 
7 a, gall See ,.| tor this worship, notice was given of 
idea, that others more competent may | : , : : 
develop and expand it into some | the appointed time by the spread ot 

. . : 4 i wat ¢ os » » ry ’ oy 

thing that shall prove serviceable to| P&. Ne" gst the people by persons 
re pie: oe specially emploved for the pnrpose. 
the student and the thinker. For) Again in this case the Gaclic is the 


the sake of showing the essential) older word of the two. 
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3. (Gaelic Yih ate, Chinese chs | CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
ate. The strikingly analogous word HEBREW. 
in Hebrew, as shown by Mr. E., is 
Lahuam (page 75). It is obvious 
here that the Gaelie is the root both 
of the Chinese and Hebrew as it is 


pat ’ a 
clearly the oldest form. 





VII Paper. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS. 


The seventh law laid down at the 
‘commencement of these inquiries, 
was the correspondence of the Ie- 
brew and Indo European final M in 
inany cases with the Chinese final 
NG. 

That the western final M and the 
a ae tinal M agree in some words 
not be doubted by those who 
vive a fair consideration to examples 

v such as those which follow. 1. He- 
English, thongh in a slang form. | brew Amasn, night, (when the points 
Very few are conscious when they | were introduced it was called Emesh, 
are using this latter word, that they | the value of the initial vowel having 
ave aiding in retaining the recollee-| changed by that time,) Latin wabra, 
tion of one oi the moat striking Char-| ambella, Chinese ne Am dark, PE 
acteristics of the Gaclic people, and Yin, shady. 2. Tebrew Gan also, 
that was an insatiable spirit ot Klep- : ge sip a 
ma | Latin eum with, Chinese $8 Kr to- 

| gether with. 3. Hebrew haan to 
love, Sanscrit Kama love, the Hindoo 
god of love, rag tf Kam sweet, 
to delight in. +4. Hebrew Tame was 
unclean, Chinese 9 Trt to stain, pol- 
lute. ‘The Polynesian taboo is the 
same word the M being changed to 


4. Gaelic Hook, took, Chinese 7 | 
Tek obtain, [ebrew Lakakh took |‘ 
(page 75). In this case If is mani. 
festly the root letter. Any one ac- | 
quainted with the very oldest Chi- 
nese form will readily understand 
how T has supplanted the If. The 
English word Took is almost identi- 
eal with the Gaelie Took, Very | 
singular to say, the Gaelic word in 
its original shape is still used in 


= 


5. Gaclie Dhu, omaeeeen tuh, 


black, Chinese Kek, black, Heb- 


rew Hhalakh, black. In this’ case 
whilst the an: aloey is absurdly strik- 
ing between the Chinese and Ifeb- 
rew forms, [ must confess it is less 
obvious with the Galie word. Aly 
closer analysis however will remove! 0) : TA 

any apparent ditticulty. In the tirst| : cringe = the pig i the 
place it is evident that the final K | Aptern, Words agrees, with tat o 
in Kek is an accretion, and onght to| {Na Im not a few instances w ill 
give way tothe older and more priin- also be ——— ‘d. i “aj example sh 
sive tout telfer H Awein ts it words such as long, sing, thong, bang, 


3 age ne. tinkle. twinkle. Thea 
not very probuble that Ke is really |!" dong, tinkle, twinkle. These 
derived froma very ancient, but now |@gree with the Chinese {2 Dune long, 
totally extinct form Ta. Tf this theo-| pf] 4cenc sing, chant, #4 Dina * rope, 


J 
Fy be the correct hese we have the aH Dane srike against, noise of a fal- 
I ing stone or rock, ee Tuna bell, # 


word Tuh, exactly identical wit 
} 

- ‘SANG beat Ft eau *\ star. The final 

Not only dovs the apparent non-re- ce 


the Gaelic example GiIVEH AvoOVe 


semblance vanish. but the most per- | cccurs sometimes in Latin as in 
Vaeiabboeady PAL St t aa a: pee 3 4 . 

feet harmony beth in sound and! longus, but in fingo, tango and such 

Wieaing is at once attained, These words have changed D and T to 


{SH and S by sibilization as will be shown 


(To be continued.) subsequently, 





eve ve ! 
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words it is merely an expansion of! 


the K in facio, the G in tetigi, &e. 


From the prevalence of the final; 


NG in Chinese, English, and Gernian, 
and its absence in liebrew may he 
gathered light npon the question of 
its history. 
language of which all these idioms 
are daughters, but it was rejected 
by the Semites. The Teutons re- 
tained it and the Latins and Celts 
partially. The Sanserit language 
also has asprinkling ofit as in Sanga 
assembly, the Chinese }x% Dzune col- 
lect, conceal, lay up. But it is best 
preserved for observation in the Chi- 
nese language where there are more 
words ending i in NG than in cither N 
or M. 

We ask then, what did the Semites 
put in its place! The answer to this 
Inquiry is found in the fact that the 
Hebrew M final and to some extent 
the Indo European, corresponds to 
the Chinese final NG. The Hebrew 
svyllabary contracted itself, threw ont 
the NG final, and borrowed the M 
final to put inits place. This ch: ange 
occurred early enough for the San- 
scrit and Greek to retain traces of it. 

Examples will now be given. 

1. Daman was like, fa] dong toyeth- 
er, same, like. Compare also f% Zionc 
like. This is probably formed by 
sibilation from an older diong i. e. fay 
dong, as will be shewn farther on. 

2. Daman was silent, ceased, de- 
sisted. 

3. YAM, sea id yong, : 

4, Tou day BR yong, the princi- 
ple of light, the sun. 

5. Ghaman stood, 8 Ginu set up- 
right, ff Kenxc upright. Compare 
also the Hebrew Kero vise. 

6. Ghamat labour, Kone work, 
Sanscrit Karmima aci, work, Greek 
Kamnoto labour, Kaimatos weariness, 
Chinese J Kosa meritorious work. 


43 Dine, to slop, desist. 
sea, occan. 
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iden, #1. ! 


of plants. 


It was in the primitive | 


| which 
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n, G ly AwtAs carried, Ghamasa bur- 
KANG to carry. 
8. Kaman a@ stalk OF Kena, slalk 
Gresenius traces KAA, to 
Kin vise. See above 6, 
’ “ Z yt > ~ > 

0 Kamas erept, i Dona, ereep- 
ing things, worms. 

10, Raxhigh, # Loxc, 


1. Tanwant ees ern 


rising high. 
jinished, 
W Daxc complete, # Trne, whole. 

These instances seem to be amply 
sufiicient to show the existence of a 
law of correspondence between the 
tinals M and NG. 

One examp ile trom Sanserit Karm- 
ma work, merit, shews that although 
in the syllabary of that language 
NG is used as a finalit has also been 
partially — on by M. Thus 
the old English gang to go may be 
compared with the Chinese # Gane 
l 


~ 


to go, and the Sanscrit Gam éo go. 
The Greek which wants the sound 
NG (except in a doubled gamma) 
will naturally have more examples 
of the final M. Compare Kampto 
bend, Kampe a bending with the 
Chinese 5 Kona, 77, Kone river, s 
called from its winding and bow like e 
shape. The Chinese bow is bent 
back in the middle like the character 
represeits it FF. Su also 
Latin domo, is 
probably the Chinese Jf 
quer, Which has I believe become 
changed from Tixe er Dine by sibi- 
lization. Lampo shine, is the Chinese 
i] Lone bright, # Liona be bright. 


ou 


damao overcome, in 
SING con- 


= 


Hemnos, J/rave, TEr vered, holv, 
Suixa holy. It 
ered that the Greck syllabarv can 
only represent SIL by 8S. Tamias 
steward, taniicus act as steward, may 


may be 


ue should be remem- 
1 


> oe a] 
be 3% Toxe to rule, control, manage 


business, and originally the palm of 
the hand, 


It isa curious fact also and in 


& 







































connection with the question now 
being considered very significant 
that the Russian language has no 
NG, initial or final. 

Thus Dom house, the Latin domns, 
is the Chinese The ab- 
sense of NG is most readily account- 
ed tor by the supposition of the an- 
cient affinity with Semitic languages. 
Then we understand why Dunh vep- 
our, spirit, so uearly resembles the 
Hebrew Reauh. The Semites com- 
municated it to the Sclavonic tribes 
at a very early period before the 
initir) ") had in Semitic languages 
cha »K. 

The —cltic although it has like the 
English a final NG in its syllabary 
has also some of the Greek forms in 
M. Thus kammuin Welsh is to bend 
and Kam. is crooked. When the Kuin- 
merioi or Cymri ocenpied the Krim 
peninsula they were in close associa- 
tion with the Greeks and for many 
centuries previously both these peo- 
ples were under the influence of the 
Assyrian empire. Hence the freedom 


Dona. 


of Greek and Celtic syntax compared | 


with that of Sanscrit. 
Eighth law in the extension 
of Hebrew roots. 

The eighth law now claims atten- 
tion. 
for three radical letters in each root. 
In addition to other methods which 
were employed to supply a third 
radical, they proceeded to append a 
consonant, 

Thus Gazaz cut hay or shear sheep, 
Grazau cut stone, Gaza rob, snatch, 
plunder, GAzam amputatc, GAZarr cut, 
determine, GuzunaL o decree, GIzRAu 
form, figure, trou the notion of eut- 
ting. In these words we find vary- 
ing forms of one root, GAz cud which 
is no other than the Chinese €] Kar 
tocut. Language is perpetually add- 
ing to her forms. She could not re- 
main stationary. Iler wants were 
continually increasing. ILence the 
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The Semite people felt a need | 
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need of derivatives, gained partly by 
adding M, 11, R or L to the root. 
Usage determines which of these new 
forms shall take one new shade of 
meaning and which another. But 
all these variations are subsequent to 
the departure of the Chinese from 
Western Asia. 

Prefixes to Roots. 

Other laws might be mentioned 
which have helped to make the Ie- 
brew vocabulary of roots what it is. 
The pretix of N, of M, of A, of Ya, 
of Jl, occur not seldom. The same 
is also true of Ayin and of Caph. 
Thus Khabpasn and Khasas tram- 
ple on are derived by Gesenius 
trom Bas, the meaning attached to 
which may be seen in Bus to trample 
with the feet. Since Caph may be 
prefixed, its near relation Ayin may 
perhaps be so too. In Ghebed  ser- 
vant, Ghabad s.,ved, the Greek pais, 
paidos boy, servant, seems to lurk in 
the second and third radicals form- 
ing the syllable Bep. As an examn- 
ple of the prefixed N, I mention Na- 
rua he fell. Llere the root syllable 
says Gesenius is far, the English fall, 
Latin fallo to deceive, and Greek 
sphallo tu fail. The L in all these 
languages probably came from an 
jolder D, for we tind in Chinese as 
the eyuivalent ie Bar to conquer, 
cause to fall, be made to fall. An ex- 
ample of a prefixed M we have in 
Mevekh hing, Mavaxh was hing over, 
ruled. The root syllable here seems 
to be Lexh, the Latin rex, and Chi. 
nese $F Tux to govern, a governor. 

Prefixes accounted for. 

The existence of these pretixes may 
be accounted for somewhat in the 
following manner. The language 
was destined to adopt N as the sign 
of the passive, and M as a prefix for 
participles and verbal nouns. This 
development was to take place atter 
no long period, butit must be gradual. 
There were at the time various verbs 
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and demonstrative pronouns, whose 


prominent letter was in one case N, | 


in vther cases M, I &e¢., and all 
eapable of becoming appropriated 
to this use. But the energy of the 
language forming power must first 
be applied to the completion of the 
triliteral roots, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to the building up of the para- 
digms. Language works unconscious- 
ly and gradually, and under the 
guidance of laws which are at first 
secret, but subsequently reveal them- 
selves to the eye of inquiry. 
words in question might come to be 
applied in the first instance simply 
to augment the root. The letter M 
primarily a demonstrative pronoun 
yas required for three or four uses. 
In other words three or four forces 
would in succession attract it. Asa 
suftix it was wanted to make a plural, 
and became so by a principle of 
“natural selection” in Hebrew, just 
as N was in other Semitic dialects, 
such asthe Akkad and Arabic, (as 
too in the Celtic) appropriated to 
the same purpose. but it was also 


| 


The | 


needed as a participial pretix, and as | 


a derivative prefix for substantives 
formed from verbs, and it became 
subject to these uses by the result, in 
Darwinian language, ofa struggle 
ending in the survival of the fittest. 
In cases of this kind we see the 
operation of the same principle which 
we observe in natural History pro- 
ducing varieties in the same species. 
In this way may be illustrated, tor 
it is permitted to derive help trom 
analogy, the use of M and of N as 
applicd to complete the system of 
triliteral Semitic roots. 

At the time when Semitie system 
Was commencing, these words were 
usel with a certain indecision and 
want of uniformity, which would be 
ultimately overcome by such a strug- 
gle as Darwin describes in his sphere 
of observation. Primitive men in 


the Semitic locality would gradually 
come to use them exactly in the 


v 


(Rand L are interchangeable. 


‘the Latin 


Semitic way. The same words which 
at an earlier stage of word formation 
were employed to extend the root 
by pretixing a new syllable to it 
would ata later stage, when their 
aid was called for in derivation and 
conjugation, submit themselves un- 
resistingly to the force that was to 
limit their sphere, and to make of 
them hencetorth derivative prefixes 
and marks of the plural. Thus Ua- 


Lakh and YabLakh both mean do 
walk. The monosvliabie root is La- 
Kh. The letter Jl was destined to 


become the causative prefix like # 
Kiavu in Chinese, and the syllable 
Gor introduced in the middle ofa 
word in Mongol. The letter Y was 
destined to become the sign of the 
future, like BH Yav in Chinese and 
the suffix Yain Mongol. Thus the 
Ilebrew Yixron he wilt hill, is in Chi- 
nese i, 2 % t‘a yansha, and in 
Mongol tere alaya, where Aill is ALA 
and Ya is the suttix of the future, 
Gesenius says that Arauh went is 
allied to Hanakh, and also the Greek 
erchomai come. The A is pretixed 
quite commonly, and is simply pho- 
netic, as in Abba or Ab father, the 
Chinese @ By, and Turkish baba. 
But 
the Chinese 3 Lai came, anciently 
had a kk tinal, as is shewn by the fact 
thatitrhymes with words in K in the 
Shi king FF #, Book of Odes, B.C. 
1000. The Hebrew Ananth is path 
and it agrees with the Chinese §% 
Lue, which we learn from the final 
KX of the phonetic, originally was 
Lox. That the ideas, go and come, 
may be interchanged seems to be 
supported by the coincidence in form 
between our wander, went, &e., and 
venio come. ‘The etymo- 
logical value of the Latin V is in all 
cases that of the English W. 

The principles of Darwin are of 


real value in the investigation 
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language. The results to which they | 
tend do not in this field shock us by | 
their wild demands for a chronclogi 
eal extension of indefirite duration. | 
Mankind are not alarmed at the 
thought of all languages being de- 
scended from an original monosyl- 
labic mother. otherwise in 
zoology Where modern speculation | 
would have us identify the juman 
form which was assumed by Jesus | 
with the caterpillar and the startish. 
But in Janguage there is no such dit- 
fieulty. Every one is familiar with! 
the arbitrary selection of words in 
dialects, and the struggle for exis- 
tence between this and that expres- 
sion. We all know with what ra- 
pidity grammatical forms vary, grow 
and disappear. Every educated man | 
of forty can mark differences between 
his use of words and that of his father | 
a generation ago. Language there-| 
fore is an unobjectionable field for| 
Darwinian principles of investigation. 
But when supernaturalisin is kept 





( 
it 


IS 


ape é j 
) rioew, when the on ma ofl. 4 1° § . neg 
out of view, when the phi nomena of! and the Chinese Colonial office, is about 


conscience are ascribed to the lower 


animals, when the divine image in! 


man is blotted out by the beld mod- 


ern inquirer, when the eternal dis-| 


tinctions of morality are made non- 
essential and Plato and Kant as well 
as Moses and Paul, are kept out of 
court, we have reason to withhold 
our consent to such a reckless rev- 
olution in our ideas. 





SKETCH OF RUSSIAN INTECOURSE 
WITH, AND THE GREEK CHURCH 
IN, CHINA. 


EBighth Pari. 
BY J. DUDGEON, Esq, M.D. 

We have takena review of the past 
history of Russian Intercourse with 
China, with the view of understanding 
more clearly the history of the Greek 
Church in China. It now only remains 
to netive briefly the present condition 
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of that church in Peking but betore 
doing so, afew remarks on the political 


‘inission will not be out of place. 


Since the last treaty, Russia has had 
two establishments at Peking—the }0- 
litienl and the ecclesiastical. The for- 
ner is stinated in the southern part of 
the ‘Tartar city, close to the palace and 
not far from the southern wall. It is 
distant abort 4 miles from the latter, 
which is situated in the extreme N. E. 
viugle ofthe Tartar or Northern city, 
i.e. Peking properly so called. The 
Russian Legation oceupies the centre 
of what we might term the foreign 
The other Legations are all 
around it. Immediately opposite is the 
back of the Corean legation, and a little 
further West, on the same street as the 


,Corean and running along the bottom 


of the Southern wall, in the street called 
Ginseng by forcigners—from the num- 
ber of shops for the sale of this harm- 
less, highly prized and expensive drug, 
the court of the Loochooans, 
Mongol square, for the encampment of 
that nomadie people, is immediately be- 
hind the Russian Legation to the North, 


——ie 


adi tothe N. E. The situation of these 
tributary countries certainly determin- 
ed the location of the Russian house 
and latterly also the residences of the 
Western nations who have made trea- 
ties with China. The British Legation 
lies alittle way to the North of the 
Russian, and its S. W. angle forms the 
N. E. angle of Mengol square. The 
German legation formerly oceupied by 
the U.S. Legation is next door to the 
British on the South side and both are 
situated on the right bank of the Yuho, 
more properly a broad ditch. The pres- 
ent United States quarters are téle d tde 
with the Russian, and the Freneh, is a 
little further KE. on the same street. 
The oldest of the European Legations 
is of course the Russian. On Sundays, 
holidays, fastdays, birth days of their 
respective monarchs or on other great 
oceasions, the various national fiags 
float beautifully in the breeze and give 
a foreign aspect to this part of the city. 
The British flagstaff was blown down 


seven years ago, andanew one has 
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only lately been erected. The Union of Chibli seems to have been immense, 
Jack, exeept on funeral occasions when as witness the namerous houses, rent 
it is sometimes used as a pall with pagodas and temples, and tambled down 
which to cover the bier, has never been and cracked city walls, towns and vil- 
seen, and doubtless must have suffered lages between this and Kalgan. The 
greatly from the moths. We hear, Nan-t‘ang of the Roman Catholics was 
however, with pride, that a new gate- also shaken by the same earthquake in 
house, tower and clock and doubtless Yung-chéng’s reign. 

also a flagstaff are proposed to be erect-;| [1820 the 
ed. The Legations are all near the 
palace, and the British is directly op- 
posite the palace of a Prince, it is there- 
fore likely that the Chinese have not 
much regretted the absence of these 


Chinese Government 
gave 2,200 tacls for the repair of the 
Legation; the convent was kept in re- 
pair at the expense of Russia. The re- 
pairs were badly doue and 500 taels 
\ ‘e had to be added by the government, 
purty-coloured flags. The tricolour is) because half of the sum had become the 
most frequently seen, bat so rare in-| prey of the officials, the usual custom 
deed are all the flags hoisted, that the lin China. 
passers by still stop and gaze at them.) "The first buildings and court of the 
The Nankwan (Russian Legation) old Russia house were occupied by the 
was at first set apart for the lodging guard of Chinese soldiers. The second 
of the Ambassadors from Russia, called | court, very spacious was set apart for 
on this account the Russia House, and |servants and the third, separated by 
sometimes the house of the Embassy. /a brick wall, was the principal court. 
When the ecclesiastical mission arrived | The original building still exists and is 
in 1715, the Nankwan was converted called by the Chinese the fa ting, and 
into a convent or cloister. Tn 1864-65 | faces the front eate. The officer on 
it was entirely rebuilt, except the) guard locked the gate of this court and 
ehureh, the old Embassy house proper- | sealed it with the Imperial seal to pre- 
ly so ealled, and some buildings, at an vent any communication. Up till 1860 
expense of from 30 to 40,000 rubles, }2 house was set apart at the old gate- 
The buildings were cutirely in the Chi-| way for the residence ofa Chinese of: 
nese style. the glass windows, farniture | ficial (a white button) from the Li-fan- 
and chureh alone indicating its Euro-|yuen. There was also within the same 
pean character. The Chinese style has | compound a little Buddhist temple 
been for the most part retained in the | where priests worshipped on the Ist 
new buildings. The principal old build.) and 15th of each month; in fact all the 
ing in the compound is the church of usual appurtenances of a Chinese ya- 
the Purification, built by a Roman |men were to be found in the old Russia 
Catholic architect and after the model, | house. 
it ix said, of the old church of the Ro-| The Peikwan or present Eeclesiastie- 
man Catholics inside the Linperial city jal Mission occupies the site ota Buddh- 
on the West side. (The present Pet-|ist temple, which was granted by Kang- 
tung or Northern Cathedral oveupies | hi to the Russians who were taken cap- 
the Purifiea-| tive at Albazin and brought to Peking 


the site) The chareh of 
tion of the Virgin, formerly called the | (1685). The church of the Assumption, 
convent of Candlemas, was bails with | formerly of St. Nicholas, situated here 
the assistance of the Chinese Govern- | was consecrated in the year 1690 or 92. 
ment. Tt was began in 1727 and con-|Phis statement apparently at variance 
secrated in 1734. Most probably it | with that made by Weoynkoff. that 
was the great earthquake of 1731 (Gro- ' : 
vier In Chine Vol. UD p. 271) or 1737 


and 38 ageording to Tinkowsky which 


Ides’ request in 1692 to lave a church 
puiit at Peking, wax refised by the 
Chivose Emperor, is exvlained by the 


ciremnstaice, that the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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¢ used as 
ja church was part of the original Buddh- 
caused by this earthquake in the North list Teuiple. It consisted of five chien 
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is still to be seen. Phe devastation 
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with vel ened ai on i’ North ee ‘South 
sides, in one of which a bell was 
pended. The most easterly apartment 
Was set apart for the altar and the re- 
mainder was for the use of the congre- 
gation. This native building was re- 
paired in 1754, when a cupola sur- 
mounted by a cross, was erected in the 
middle of the church. It was entirely 
rebuilt in 1827 as it had fallen into a 
ruinous The new chureh 


THE CHINESE 


SUS- 


condition, 
was erected on the site of the old one, 
for aceording to Russian custom, where 
a church has once been built it must 
never cease to be a church. The houses 
of the ecclesiastics were all newly built 


in 1865, at the time the Legation was | 


rebuilt. The schools were built last 
year. Behind the altar in the chureh 
on the right hand (S. E. corner) is an 
old image of St. Nicholas brought from | 
Albazin. ‘Timkowsky incorrect. in 
saying that this church contains a pic- 
ture of our Saviour in prison brought 
also trom Albazin. At the time of Tim- 
kowsky the ornaments of the church 
were very old and in bad taste; some 
of the images were painted at the order 
of the synod by Chinese artists, who 
had very unsuitably dressed them = in| 
their own native costume. In conse- 
quence of Timkowsky’s representation, 
respecting the pictures of the saints, the 
Russian 
have new ones painted which were for- 
warded to Peking in 1824. The old ones 
were burnt by order of the Synod. A 
painter generally formed one of the 
suite of the new mission. The dresses 
of the priests were then, as now, ex- 
ceedingly handsome. The ecclesiastics 
are called Jamas—khara lama (black 
priests) by the Mongols, and the archi- 
mandrite ¢a lama or chief priest. The 
Yoman Catholic priests are 
shen-fu, spiritual 


is 


fathers, and the Bish- 


ops chu-chiao or (lords of the religion.) | 


Reference has already been made te 
the present priests. The Archiman- 
drite (Palladius has been absent during 
the lust year (since May 1870) in Man- 
tehuria, whither he procecde “lat the re- 
quest of the Geographical Society 
St. Petersburg, alone with other een- 
tlemen, on a scientitic expedition. We 


of | 


RE CORDER 


Foreign office gave orders to | 


designated | 










| Dece aunber, 


shall Reichilinke ere wane be ttaronred 
with an interesting work from his facile 
pen on a loved subjcct. He is expect- 
ed back in a few months. He re ports 
that Chinese is spoken everywhere in 
Mantchuria. The Geographical Society 
has placed ample. nay, handsome meanr 
at the disposal of the expedition, so that 
\nothing is wanting to its citicieney and 
success. Father Tsainh is one of the 
most active and amiable of men. He 
has published as the lists will shew a 
number of useful phrase books, which 
have been of great use to Russian mer- 
chants in their intercourse with the 
iChinese. Much of the information con- 
tained in these pages has been com- 
municated by him and T take this op- 
portunity of ‘thanking him publicly for 
lhis kindness. 

Divine service is 


held in the: Nan- 
kwan on Sundiys, in the Peikwan on 
[Saturday afternoons at 5 P.M. and on 
| Sunday mornings and afternoons. The 
lfasts and other high holy days are also 
religiously observed, 

The members send their 
often as necessary to the 
F are at times publi shed, as for example, 

| Father TIsaiah’s account of the Tientsin 
imassaere. (Father Tsaiah had gone 
thither to perform the marriage cere- 
|mony of the young couple who unfore 
tunately were among the victims sac- 
rificed by the mob on that terrible day 
(21st June) ). The members of the 
mission are not obliged to produce 
scientific works, but they are expected 
to know the Chincse classics and philos- 
ophy, and their works prove to what 
}extent they have been diligent students 
of the language, literature &e. of this 
| wonderful people. 


reports as 
synod, which 





There are two Chinese schools at the 
Peikwan, one for boys, aud the other 
for girls. The boys about 40 in num. 
| ber are taught the elements of Chinese 
i|knowledge, reading and writing as in 
native schools, and are instructed also 
in the Christian religion. Heathen boys 
are not admitted. The girls about 30 
in numberlearn rg on and in addition, 
are taueht useful handiwork, such as 
sewing, knitting, embroidery &e. The 
| girls’ s school is separated trom the Pei 
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kwan, by 9 wall, and is under the di- 
rection of a Chinese matron. This school 
was begun about 8 years ago. The 
pupils of both schools are from 8 to 16 
years of age. Unless very poor, the 


] 
| 
| 
| 


ment to their former countrymen, the 
Russians. Father Isaiah informs me 


that the phrase Tsan-mén-o-kwo-ti-jén 


4 $9 4% BA is heard frequently 


children are neither clothed nor fed at | 


the expense of the mission. Through 
means of these schools, all 
Albazines and most of the women can 
read and write. In this particular the 


female converts of the Greek and Ro- 


surrounding heathen women. 
ter church may not give them the bible, 


the male | 


among them. They are at liberty to 
marry, When they will, cither Chinese 
or Maintchn. Their wives permit them 
selves to be baptized. 

About 100 li from Peking at a place 


‘called Tung-ting-an (3% % #) Ti 


man churches differ materially from the | 


The late | 


but they at least are tiught to read. | 


Protestant Missions are also busy with 
their boys’ and girls’ schools. The girls 
of the Russian school receive legally 
no dowry, but the mission generally 
grants them a portion. The priests 
from their own means help the more 
deserving, a good deal. The Albazines 
have perfect liberty to celebrate their 
marriages according to Chinese cus- 
toms, excepting of course that pure 
Buddhistie ceremonies are forbidden. 


The design of the Ecclesiastical. mis- 


South from Matou on the Peilio, the 
Russians have a number of Christians, 
This is the only station out of Peking, 
This community was founded by Father 
Isaiah in 1868. Formerly in this village 


ithere was only one Christian family, 


Afterwards a large portion of the vil- 
lage expressed the wish to adopt Chris- 
fianity. A church was built out of 
funds furnished by the merchants in 
Kiachta. This little church at present 
numbers 75 Christians. 

The ecclesiastical mission in all that 
relates to spiritual affairs as already 


/stated, stands directly under the Synod. 


sion, according to the directions of the | 


Synod, isthe maintenance of Christianity 
among the already existing Christ- 
ians (Albazines and Russians who live 
in Peking) and the propagation of the 
same among the heathen Chinese, but 
with great caution; only those Chinese 
are to be received as converts, concern- 
ing whom the priests are convinced that 
they understand the nature of the 
Christian religion. The quality of the 
converts is more important than the 
number. There are from 10 to 40 Chi- 
nese, converted yearly in Peking to 
the Greek church. The number of the 
Russo-Chinese Christians in and around 
Peking is generally speaking about 500. 
The descendants of the Albazines, who 
all live in the neighbourhood of the 
Peikwan and not in the west ot the 
city as Timkowsky says, (vol. IT p. 45) 
amount at present to 120 (23 families). 


der when he says that they are attached 
to the superstition of Shamanism. This 
is the invocation of the spirits or shades 
of their ancestors. He is also wrong in 


Prior to 1717 it existed under the di- 
rection of the Governor General, and 
the Metropolitan Bishop in Tobolsk. 
It was the litter who granted the first 
Patent (grammota) to the first priest 
who went to Peking and from whom 
the church received its designation. 
The church of the Peikwan was first 
called, the church of the Assumption, 
but owing to its containing the image 
of St. Nicholas it continued to be call- 
ed after this Saint. Since 1827 it has 
reverted back to its original name. 
The Northern church is still designated 
Locha miau, by those outside the relig- 
ion, from the Russian captives who 
were settled here, being so called. In 
an earlier paper we ventured upon a 
derivation of this expression. The Rus- 
sian word lof chia hunter, as the first 
Russians on the Amoor followed this 
occupation, may suggest the origin of 


| this teri. 
Timkowsky falls into a grievous blun- | 


The district around the Peikwan is 
very poor. The houses for the most 


jpart have been torn down—the condi- 


‘in other parts of the city. 
stating that they have lost all attach-|Duke’s palace in the vicinity, and the 


tion here is, alas, foundalso too common 
There is a 
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gre.t Lamasery is close by with its 
8000 lamas and the celebrated figure 
of Buddha 75 feet high. It was in this 
templ2, the Emperor Yung Chéng re- 
aided before his accession to the throne 
The Duke Liang, who was obliged to 
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distributed throughout all the eight 
banners, 
in the perfect or complete yellow, 
Chéng hwang. 
divided into the “upper three; 
two yellows and complete white, and 


The Coreans are embodied 


The eight banners are 
” the 


mak: room for the British Legation, | the “lower five,” bordered white, blue 


| 
. . . .. ' 
was given a residence also in this quarter. | 
In wet weather there is a small lake im-| 


and red and complete red and blue. 


fhe princes are supplied with, or are 


. . 7 7 . | 
mediately in front of the Peikwan, and| attached to, any of the “lower five,”— 
having no outlet, or at least the outlet| the “upper three” are exclusively set 


being blocked up, it becomes stagnant | 
water. This part was and still is, called} 
hwa-pi-chang........birch-bark-sqnare, | 
from the use to which it was applied. | 
Formerly the birch, brought from| 
Manichuria and used in the making of | 
bows, was saturated here. The Alba-| 
zines, who were considered experts in| 
the manufacture of these weapons still | 
almost universally used by the Mantchu | 
soldiery, were thus empleyed in sup-! 
plying the rest of the bannermen. ‘The 
trade is now carried on elsewhere. 

It is well-known that Peking is divid- 
ed bstween the so-called eight banners. 
The district of the Peikwan is included 
inthe Siang Hwang Chi FR Be He. 
or bordered-yellow (i. e. yellow body 
with whife facings) Timperial guard. In 
Chinese the appellation is 0-/o-s2-tso-ling, | 
in Mantehnu oros-nieu. When the Rus-| 
sian captives, were brought to Peking! 
they joined this banner. The Emperor | 
aAppoluted them to the highest place of! 
honour,—that of guarding the N. E.| 
angle of the wall. The district of the | 

| 





stang-hwang is situated within the: An-| 
ting Gate and the East wall, in this way 
including the Russian Mission. I can-| 
not understand why Timkowsky, (who | 
ought to have known better) asserts! 
that the Albazines live in the west of! 
the city, because they were assigned to 
the division of the Mantchu troops. If| 
Kanghi had followed the ordinary | 
course, he would doubtless have loca- | 
ed the Albazines in the tributary or 
present foreign quarter. By this it is| 
evident that the Emperor paid special 
respect to them, by incorporating them 
in one of the three most honorable ban- 
ners and assigning them the most trust: | 
worthy post. The Mongols and Ming 


dynasty battallions so to speak, are| monthly to the bannermen. 


apart for the Emperor. Should the 
Empress or any of the concubines be 
selected from the “lower five”—that 
family or clan is immediately raised to 
the ranks of the ‘upper three.” 

The Russian Albazines are thus con- 
sidered bannermen—they perform all 
the usual duties and receive the custom. 
ary privileges of this large class of 
pensioners. They havea superior of- 
iiver (in Mantchu dseen dsiin) who re- 
ceives cight taelsmonthly; his assistant, 
gets five taels, and three boshka (inferior 
officers) four taels. Besides this twenty 
three families receive monthly three 
taels each, and yearly twenty sacks of 
rice. In reality, however, they now 
receive only the third part. of all this, 
In the prosperous days of the Empire 
the Imperial bounty was bestowed 
quite lavishly; now since the fourth 
year of the reign of Hien-fung, the 
former liberal seale has been eut down, 
to provide for increased war and gov- 
ernment expenses. In China, effete and 
corrupt government costs an immense 
sum; good government has always here 
been cheap. Since the last repairs of 
the Summer Palace, in Tau-kwang’s 
reign the Emperor’s personal expenses 
have been more than trebled. Kien- 
lung did not spend more than 300,000 
tacls monthly; the present Emperor 
spends about three times this sum. 
The expenses of the forthcoming mar- 
riage alone are estimated at over three 
million taels; and because of the bank- 
ruptey of Nei-ku—the palace exchequer, 


| he purposes to borrow about 1,600,000 


taels from the Hu-pu. ‘the following is 
a tabulated statement of the sums paid 





ler, 
000 
1S 


aid 
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During ten months of the year there 
is a sum subtracted from their month- 


ly allowance, which is equivalent to/ 


the sum for clothes opposite each 
scale. The entire sum for December 
and January of the Chinese year, on 
account of extraordinary expenses and 
the necessary payment of all debts at 
the New Year, is paid by the officials 
to the bannermen. 

In a former paper we mentioned that 
tussia had effected an introduction 


into Persia, somewhat in a siinilar man-| 


ner to that by which she gained her 
footing in China, although it has not 
been followed up with the same results 
and did not meet with the same foster- 
ing care and attention. The facts are 
briefly these. Dshulfa (a Russian place 
on the left bank of the Araxes, which 
forms the boundary between Persia 
aud Russian Armenia) was formerly a 
flourishing city of Armenia. When 
Shah Abbas the Great, conquered Ar- 
menia fromthe Turks, he destroyed 
Dshulfa in 1604 and led into captivity 


all the Armenian Christians dwelling | 


there, to Ispahan, and settled them in 
the immediate vicinity of the Capital. 
This new settlement was, at the same 
time, called Dshulfa. Shah Abbas also 
permitted a beautiful church to be 
erected and treated the Christians well. 
These Armenian Christians have free 
religious practices, and were connected, 
as far as religion was concerned, with 
the Patriarch in Etshmiadzin (the cele- 
brated convent, built in the 4th centu- 
ry at the foot of Ararat.) The Priests 
in Dshulfa were Appointed fron Etsh- 
miadzin. In the year 1829 Persia was 
obliged to cede entire Armenia to Rus- 
sia, and since that time a Bishop was 
sent from Etshmiadzin to Dshulta who 
isa Russian subject. The most of the 
Armenian priests are however still Per- 
sian subjects. Atthe present day, Dshulfa 


js a city with several thousand Chris. | educate missionaries and collect money 


‘tian growth. 


tian Armenian inhabitants, who, form- 
erly were in very good circumstances. 

In speaking of Russian Missions to 
the East, it may not be out of place to 
mention here the establishment of the 
Greek Church during the present year 
in Japan consisting like that of Peking 
in one Archmandrite and three priests. 
This is astep, I believe, which has been 
pressed upon the Government by the 
Governor General of Eastern Siberia. 
The Greek church has thus to sonie ex- 
tent become a missionary chureh, in 
other words an aggressive and prose- 
lyting church. This movement has 
been rendered necessary by the vast 
extent ofthe Russian dominions, the 
variety of religions and peoples em- 
braced by her sceptre and by the vast 
extent of heathenism along her greatly 
extended frontier. The policy isa wise 
one in every respect. The people are 
improved, educated, made better sub- 
jects, and Russian dominion and influ- 
ence is advanced. Tlow much does 
Great Britain owe to missions for the 
origination, extension and solidification 
of her power and influence in all parts 
of the globe? Her missions are the 
voluntary out-growth of the religion of 
the people, too often alas! in direct op- 
position to the worldly wisdom of her 
statesmen. In Russia, the Govern- 
nent, which has laid the foundation of 
the Greek chureh in China and else- 
where, plays an important part, and 
supports and protects religious intcrests 
Ina way quiteunknownin Great Britain. 

But it is not only in China and Japan 
that the Greek church has established 
missions; in several parts of Siberia 
she has planted and is fostering Chris- 
In recent timesa Mis- 
sionary society was formed at Moscow 


| with auxiliaries in most of the provinces. 


The object of this institution was to 
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for missionary purposes. The P: -esident | 
of the Moscow parent society is Ino- | 


‘ : te — 1 
centius, formerly Bishop of Kamtschat- 


ka and Alaska and who had been the| 
means of converting 40,000 heathen. | 





The activity of the Russian Mission is| 


directed, ifnot exclusively still predom- | ous papers have been written. 
inantly, towards the conversion of the | contain 


heathen in Russia, as e. 

medans in the Gacteien: 
part of Russia in | 
then peoples in Siberia. There is much | 
still to be done in Russia. | 


in the S. E. 


The \ 
besides those already mentioned are the 
following :— 

1. The Tobolsk Mission, the oldest | © 
of all, has existed since the beginning | 
of the 17th century. The present Pres- 
ident is Archbishop Warlam. There} 


: ; ee 
are comparatively few heathen now in| 
this part of Siberia. 


2. 





The Irkutsk Mission for the con-| 
version of the heathen in Eastern | 
Siberia. Are shbishop Parthenius is the | 
President of this mission at the present | 
time. There are reckoned to be about | 
120,000 heathen in the government of 
Irkutsk. 

3. 


of Teletz in Western Siberia. 

4. The Trans-Baikal Mission for 
Buriats inside the Russian frontier is 
presided over by Bishop Martinian, 
and has twelve churches. 

5. The Kamtschatka Mission is un- 
der Bishop Benjamin. 

6. The Arehangel Mission, which 
has existed since the beginning of this 
century, was established for the con- 
version of the heathen Samojeden, of! 
whom 15,000 have been baptized. 


7. The Caucasian \ission is very 
rich and has arevenue of more than 
300,000 rubles yearly. 

The number of converts in Russia 
for the year 1869, amounted to 15,754; 
of whom 3,332 were drawn from the 
Roman Catholic church; 872. trom 
other Christian sects; 2,795 from the 


Russian Schismatics; 


r _ ~< ‘ 
the Jews; 8,243 


486 from 
from the 
dans in the Caucasus, 
the heathen, 


amoug 
Mohainme- 
and 3,026 from 
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various missions of the Synod | - 


| ney to 


Archbishop Wladimir of the Al-| 
tai Mission has his residence on the sea | 


the | 
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In the next paper, which will be the 
ast on this subject, we propose to give 


the literature of the Peking Mission, 


This will be the principal paper of this 


series, and the one, for the illustration 


and understanding of which the previ- 
It will 


the Porter 


answer to Mr. 


r. the M: ahom- | Smith’s queryin The Chinese Recorder 
| for 
Asia, and many he: a-| benefit 


June 1870; “What have been the 
s, which have accrued to the 
‘ause of religion and philology by the 


¢ 
learned and pious Russians for nearly 


200 years in Peking?” The 
originally, undertaken with the 
view of answ ering, as they were sug- 
gested by, this ironical question. 

I may "here mention that the Ap- 
pendix containing Lange’s third Jour- 
Peking in 172 27-28, having, in 
the meantime, been published in the 
columns of the Shanghai Evening Cou- 
rier inthe month of June in five dif- 
ferent issues of that valuable and spirit- 
}ed “Daily,” it will not now appear in 
this Journal. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 
8: First Part. 


BY SINENSIS, 

Tt has been often asserted that no trace of 
the Deluge can be found in Chinese ee 
but, from what has been already stated, 
will be seen that those writings contain con- 
stant allusions to that terrible judgment, and 
that these have been overlooked merely from 
not knowing in what connection they are to 
be found. When we are once aware of the 
fact, that in heathen mythology Chaos and 
the Deluge are confounded together by the 
suppose d snecession of worlds, th en, allusions 
to ‘the Deluge will be found to be of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

1. It is plain from the Chinese statements 
already adduced, that the K‘hwan-lun moun- 
tains a transcript of Paradise, and of the 
mountains where the Ark rested as the 
waters of the Deluge subsided. From the 
wi itd | legends connected with these mountains 
it do i. tless seems, at first sight, difficult to 
yraphical loe ‘ality to them. 
cannot, of cs “OUESe, expect to “find perfect 
geographical accuracy in all the statements 
made regarding this region of the gods; 


are 
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very plainly the real region of which the 
local K‘hwin-lun is but the transcript. “A 
very large part of heathen mythology origin- 
ated from the history of the Deluge: and 
numerous were the rites of Paganism which 
were instituted in commemoration of that 
awful event. Wherever mankind settied af- 
ter the dispersion from Babel, they carried 
with them rites of this description: and the 


natural consequence of celebrating such rites | 


was a perpetual recurrence of local appro- 
priation. Each tribe, in the country which 
it planted, had @ sacred mountain of which 
Ararat was the prototype: aud in that moun- 
tain was laid the scene of the appulse of the 
Ark, and the egress of the Noctic family. 
Thus the ship, in which the second father of 
mankind was preserved, was not only said 
to have landed in Armenia and in Cashgar; 
but it was likewise reported to have first 
touched ground on the summits of Athos, of 
Etna, and of Parnassus; near the Syrian city 
of Hierapolis; and in the countries of Phryg- 
ia, Wales, and even America.” Fab. Vol. 
] p. 807. The yellow River, Kang-he tells 
us, “takes it’s rise on the North-east side,” 
of K‘hwian-lun, “and winding around empties 
itself into the sea at the South-east.” At 
the source of the Yellow River then, is the 
locality where K-hwin-lun is situated; the 
region of Paradise, and the scene of each 
Chaotic Deluge. The Shoo-king now comes 
to our aid, and we find the whole Empire, 
(or the world in Chinese estimation), as 
known at the early period with which this 
history commences, included in the local 
K‘hwin-lun, or T'ae-keih, or sacred circle; 
the abode of the gods or first Chinese sages 
and Emperors deified. The Deluge of the 
Shoo-king then, must necessarily be the 
“local appropriation ” of the Noetic Deluge. 

2. The enormous mountains supposed to 
form this sacred circle, or Ark, or world, 
are, the Hwang on the South of the ring; the 
liwa on the West; the Hang on the North; 
the Tae on the Hast; and the Sung (or Sung- 
kaou) in the centre. ‘The Sung mountain is, 
regardless of all correct geography, placed 
under the centre of Heaven, or the Polar 
Star Je —, the heavenly abode of Shang-te 
or the First Man in his deified character; 
and it is therefore the transcript of the three 
yeaked mountain already described. In this 
se Kchwin-lun or cirele, the ‘ae moun- 
tain, situated on the East; the abode of the 
Yang or male principle or Shaug-te; is his 
temple, as well as his symbol; and as_ he is 
the Great Ancestor of all things, so. this 
mountain, which is also called *the Great 
Mountain,” is considered to be the Great 
Ancestor of all other mountains within the 
four seas; “The Tag mountaiy is the Ances- 
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| tor of all mountains, and the most honoura- 
| ble of the five mountains. It is the child of 
Heaven and Earth (Hermaphroditic Shang- 
| te), and the abode of the gods.” The first 
| Emperors and sages then, are the: gods of 
| China, as well as of the rest of the Pagan 
| world. Show-shin-he Vol. I. p. 19. Hence 
|none but the Emperor, “the Son of Lleaven” 
lor Shang-te, is allowed to sacrifice to this 
mountain, or rather to the inherent Mind or 
soul (Shang-te) which pervades and animates 
all the parts of creation. ‘“ (‘The officer) 
| Ke-she was about to offer (the chief) sacri- 
| fice to the T'ae mountain. Confucius said to 
| Jen, why cannot you rescue him from so 
| great a crime? Com. He (Confucius) sighed 
land said, the gods ( Wii —the ‘Theoi, or Souls 
lof Men, Birds, Beasts, Grass, Trees, Moun- 
j tains, Rivers &e., &c.,) do not delight in im- 
| proper ceremonies,” &c. Lun-yu, Sec. II. 
|p. 3. “In the second month (the Emperor) 
| going out to the Easton a tour of inspection, 
| proceeded to the ‘Tae Ancestor to offer a 
| burnt sacrifice.” &e. The commentary states 
|that this burnt sacrifice was offered to 
|**Lfeaven;" that is, to Shang-te, a portion 
} o£ whose soul or * Mind”—the subtle ether— 
Jeh—is inherent in this Mountain, which i- 
tius his temple and symbol. Itis here theres 
fore, in this “Kthwan-lun within the four 
|seas,” that Shang-te’s lower palace, with its 
|Cherubim “on the East side,” is situated ; 
that is to say, this is the “local appropria- 
tion” of Paradise. This region is surround- 
ed by the ocean (the four seas) and it is water- 
ed by four great rivers, viz: the Yellow 
River; the Yang-tsze; the Hwae; and the 
Tsze. Of these the first mentioned is the 
chief: it is the sacred River of China; and 
like the Ganges, the Nile, the Danube &e., is 
the transcript of the Kuphrates, the source of 
which is in the mountains of Ararat or Eden. 
3. Immediately over the central peak of 
K‘hwan-lun, appears the Polar Star, which 
is Shang-te’s heavenly abode. Hence this star 
is one of the objects especially worshipped in 
the state religion of China: “Confucius says 
atisees the Polar Star remains stationary, and 
all the other stars face it,” i. e. revolve 
around it in this heavenly Tae-keih or.sacred 
circle. Lun-yu Sec. I. p.8. “The Polar 
Star is tke centre of Heaven:” &e. Urh ya 
Sec. HB. p. 25. Com. Choo-foo-tsze says, 
“Shang-te’s throne is in T'sze-wei,” &e., i.e. 
i Polar Star. Sing-le §c., Ch. XXVIL 
“Phe Polar Star 

inoves not, aud therefore it is the Lord of the 
$& (Air from which all things are made). 
ilenee it is the most honorable of all the 
stars.” bid. 


~ 
© 


Ching-tsze says, 


Ma-yung says, “Shang-te is 


the Great Monad = or undivided 
the Great Monad (2g — or undivided 5, 
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Air): his 7 (‘Theos or rational soul) dwells 
in the palace of Tsze Wei (the Polar Star) 
—the chief place of Heaven's (Shang-te’s) 
manifestation.” Shoo-king; Canon of Shun, 
Com. “The Ruler, is the appellation of a 
Star. In the central palace, the Polar Star 
of Heaven—the one bright one—the Great 
Monad (#¢ —) always dwells.” “The 
Great Monad is another name for the Ruler 
of Heaven.” (Shang-te). Kang-he ff. 
Hence Shang-te is not only the Sun, but 
also the Polar Star. The Great Father, says 
Faber, “is at once Noah and the orb of day. 
But he is moreover said to be a Star,” &e. 
“ Now there is nothing set forth in the narra- 
tive of Moses to warrant the opinion, that 
some unusual star became visible at the time 
of the deluge, but it was very prevalent, 
we sce, inthe gentile world,” &e. “The; 
origin of the notion, of a Star auspicious to 
sailors,” is sufficiently obvious: in the midst 
ofa tempest which overwhelmed a whole 
world, the real or simulated Star of Noah! 
shone with no baleful lustre on the favoured 
ship which preserved himself and his family.” | 
Vol. 11. pp. 84, 86. The old mythology of | 
Paganism “which always blended together | 
Paradise and the Ark, which never lost sight | 
of the diluvian voyage of Noah, and which | 
so pertinaciously preserved the memory of | 
the northern mountains of Ararat (strictly | 
northern as to the early colonists of Shinar) | 
that they were sometimes even confounded | 
with the north pole itself.” Ibid. I, 380. The 
“Star of Noah,” the Great Monad or Shang- 
te of China, “was the Star of Moloch or 
Remphan mentioned by the Prophet the Amos 
and the protomartyr Stephen.” bid. Vol. | 
II, p. 85. One of Shang-te’s triple forms is 
“Imperial Man,” and this monarch is always | 
represented by aman with a Bull's head 
(see Chin. Rep. Vol. XZ. p. 113.) the Bull 
being sacred to the Great Father: and | 
Moloch, aceording to Rabbi Simeon had the 
face of a calf. Both Shang-te and Moloch | 
therefore, are the same god, and each is the | 
same asthe man-bull of the Canaanites. (See 
Fab. Vol. Il. 85-6). | 
4. The Le-ke tells us (see No. 3, 1.) that 
Kk — or Shang-te, the infinite body of un- | 
divided Air ($i) or “Ifeaven,” in forming 
the universe from his own substance, divides 
it into several portions, all of which collec- 
tively make up this one Great Monad: so 
that he is but ove Shang-te, and yet includes 
all things in the whole circle of the world, 
{n his substance or essence—Air. Hence, 
in the whole range of the universe, there is 
nothing immaterial (not even souls) exeept 
the one Indivisible, Omniprcsent, Supreme 
Smx (Gop) who unites with the second 


' that of his wife, the Great Mother, animat- 


Shin (Theos) or Superior Soul of Shung-te—| Marth. When these were separated (from 


the pure ether—and “mukes it to be Mind.” 
This Infinite circle of Air, “arranged (him- 
self) and became the Demon-gods ( Kwei- 
shin).” The first division of these Demon- 
gods is Shang-te’s triplicution, the second is 
his Ogdoad, and the third, which we have 
now to notice is his quintzple division into 
the “Five Emperors.” “The Great Ex- 
treme (Shang-te or Heaven), is one Air 
which by degrees divided and became two 
Airs (Hermaphrotic Shang-te or Heaven, 
whose “sacred womb” is the Earth); he also 
divided and became Five Airs.” &e. Choo- 
Soo-tsze's Works 7. K. par. 3. As this system 
of Confucius is, like that of the Western 
Stoics, purely material, this division of 
Shang-te's substance may be thus illustrated 
by figure: 


en 
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It is plain that this whole circle or ‘Tea- 
ven” forms the “five Airs” from his own 
substance, so that the whole is one yet five, 
ive yet one. And this is precisely the ac- 
count of the matter given in the Chinese 
classics; for we are told that Shang-te is 
“Heaven and the Five Emperors” (see 
Legge's Shoo-king; Canon of Shun: p.34 
noice.) Now this whole circle or “ Heaven” 
we have already seen to be the original or 
“Great Yang” and “Great Yin” which 
when completed are the animated Heaven 
(Shang-te) and the animated Earth (his 
wife); and that these two beings are astro- 
nomically the Sun and Moon; the Soul of 
“Imperial Heaven” animating the Sun, and 


ing the Moen. Hence we have here the Sun, 
Moon and Five Emperors. But these Em- 
perors are Live Planets worshipped in con- 
junction with the Sun and Moon by the whole 
Pegan world, viz, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn; they are also the seven 
Stars of Ursa Major; and these animated 
beings are called 4% EK or “the Seven 
Overscers.” in the Canon of Shun (Shoo- 
king). These “Five Emperers” are also 
“the Five Elements;” “Confucius says, 
Heaven has his five elements; Metal, Wood, 


((fuh-he or Jupiter), Water, Fire, and 
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Chaos) they transformd, nourished, and form- 
ed the myriad of things; the gods of these 
(i.e. the Shin—Theoi, or souls) are called the 
Five Emperors. “Kang-he ff. 
the souls of “Imperial Heaven” or Noah, 
and his wife, have been translated, in this 


Hence as | 


system, to the Sun and Moon; so the souls | 


of five members of the Noetic family, called 
in China “the Five Emperors,” 
translated to the Stars. These 
perors are Fuh-he, Shin-nung, 


Yaou and Shun (see Yih-king). 


have been | 
Five Em-}| 
{lwang-te, | 
Now the! 


Ciinese are of Cuthie origin, and hence, we | 


must look for these “Five Emperors” of 
Noah's family in the line of Ham. Also, as 
the dispersion from Babel took place in the 
days of Nimrod, we must not look for any 
one of them after his reign. Within these 
limits, then, Scripture mentions exactly five 
patriarchs who with shortened lives (see Chi- 


IIam, Japhet, Cush, and Nimrod. These 
then it is probad’e, are the “ Five Emperors” 
of the Chinese Classics. “The Tophesamen 
or overseers of the heavens appear to me...... 
to be the celestial bodies; indeed the subse- 
quent context of the Greek of Eusebius 
seems almost necessarily to require such an 
interpretation ; for after describing the Toph- 
esamen, he immediately adds thus did the 
Sun; the Moon andl the Stars, shine out of 
Mot. (Chaos). ...... that they are animated 
and intelligent beings, perfectly accords with 


in Holy Scripture.” Zbid. Vol 11. 227. These 
souls the Greeks and Romans respectively 
cali-d Theoi and Dii, and the Chinese ail 
them Shin, that is, gods. 


7 C To be C. oncluded. ) 





NOTES, QUERIESSANDEREPLIES, 


SUNDAY IN CHINA! 


Nore 4. Iam sure all the readers of this 
Journal are thankful to Mr, Wylie for his elab- 
orate and learned exposition ofthe character 
mi, found in some of the Almanacs in China 
and traced by him to Sunday or the day on 
which the Sun was worshipped. Mr. W. has 


j explained miso exhaustively, that it is some- 


an opinion which prevailed very generally | 


throughout the Pagan world. Sometimes 
the souls of the hero-gods were thought to 
be translated to the heavenly bodies, and at 
other times, (such was the theory of the 
Stoies), all the Stars were accounted parts of 
Jupiter or the great father, all were supposed 
to live and to have rational souls,” ri 
or Theoi, “all therefore without controversy 
were to be worshipped as gods. In a similar 


manner, the Platonists delighted to talk of | 


an intelligible World, an intelligible Heaven 
and HKarth, an intelligible Sun and Moon: 


and itis worthy of observation, that. this | 
pagan hypothesis has been adopted by some | 


of the Rabinical writers among the Jews,” 
&e. Lub. Vol. I. p. 224. “We are told by 


Sanchoniatho, that Ilus or Cronus was once | 


a man, that he was deified by the Phenicians 
after his death, and that his soul was believed 
to have passed into the planet which bears 
his name. So again, among the Tindvos, 
the seven Rishis..... now animate the seven 
Stars of the great bear; while the souls of 
their wives shine conspicuously in the Pleia- 
} 


des. These were the gods, whom the Latins 
called Deustri, because their residence was 


in the Stars......and such doubtless were the 
Baalim or Sid. m so frequently mentioned 


what strange that the natural origin ®of the 
word should have escaped him, viz the Persian 


: 4 Seag? |word Mitra, Mithra ov Mithras, for the Sun; 
nese Chronology) succeeded Noah, viz. Shem, | 


as suggested by our “facile princeps ” in*Phi- 
lology. the Chinese having evidently {caught 
hold of the first syllable of the word, a prac- 
tice not uncommon in transferring :foreign 
words into the Chinese language. This deri- 
vation self-evident that it does not re- 
quire proof. It is cvidently the same as 
“mitra” one of the names of the Sun jin 
Sanscrit. The same rcot appears in many 
Persian words, 


It is true, as Mr. Wylie says, “ Many of the 
occurrences of the number of/seven days have 
been noticed in the popular customs, rites, 
superstitions anditraditions of the natives.” 
In Peking, to quote one instance only, there is 
a saying, When a person is pressed with busi- 
ness and has not finished it, “that he has tried 
it seven times seven and it is not yet done.” 
In medicine it is said and believed by many 
that the blood hasa weekly circuit through the 
body, and as the system is said to be full once 
a week only, certain ideas, deducible from 
this, are advocated and adopted. 


is so 
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SELECTED ARTICLE. 
WEEK OF PRAYER. 
INVITATION FOR WEEK OF PRAYER 
THROUGHCUT THE WORLD. 
JANUARY 7—14, 1872. 











By the Presidents and Secretaries of Vari- 
ous Branches of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Beloved Christian Brethren throughout all 
Nations:— 

The following topics are suggested as suit- 
ahle for echortation and prayer on the sueces- 
sive days of mecting: 

Sunday, January 7.—SERMON: Subject:— 
The? Faith ence delivered .to}the®: Saints, a 
universal and everlasting bond of union in the 
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Christian Church. The duty of its defence 
and extension binding on a!l believers. 


Monday, January 8.—THANKSGIViING :— 
God's “unspeakable gifts”; for Mercies per- 
sonal arid relative; for National Mercies; for 
the maintenance and restoration of Peace and 
for preservation from Famine, and other Na- 
tional Calamities; for Mercies tothe Christian 
Church; for the progress cf Christ’s Kingdom 
aud the usefulness of the Christian Ministry. 

Tuesday, January 9.—HUMILIATION :—for 
personal and national sins, weakness of faith, 
disobedience and worldlines in the Church. 
Acknowledgment of Divine Judgments, con- 
fession of unfaithfulness, and prayer for the 
Revival of Religion as in past times, 

Wednesday, January 10.—PRAYER (inter 
cessory):—for Familics; for the sons 
other lands; also for those at schocl, at col- 
leges and universities; 1 
upon commercial or profe 
the increase of spiritual life 
fess Christ; for the 


sional duties: for 
in those who con- 
conversion of the uncon- 


verted; and forthe sanctifying of affliction | 


both to Parents and Children, 

Thursday, Jen 
sory):—for Kings and 
Nations, especially these recently visited with 
the calamities of war; for the prevalence of 
peace inthe counsels of Statesmen; for right- 
eousness, harmony and good will among all 
classes; for the spread of sound knowledge, 
and for God's blessing upon special efforts to 


resist the progress of infidelity, superstition, | 


intemperance, and other kinds of immorality. 

Friday, January 12.—PRAYER (intercesso- 
ry):—for the Christian Church; for Bishops, 
Presbyters, Pastors, and Missionaries; for 
translators of the Holy Scriptures into various 
tongues; for Office-bearers, and for Commit- 
tees, Societics and Authors engaged in Chris- 
tian work. 

Saturday, January 13.—PRAYER:—for a 
large outpouring of the Holy Spirit; for the 
increase of Christian love and holy zeal, ane 
the union of believers in prayer and effort for 
God's Glory. 

Sunday, January 14.—Sermons :—“ Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven,”"—Marv, vi. 10. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CHRISTIANS IN 
ALL COUNTRIES 
For a Continuous Concert of Daily, 
Private, or Family Prayer. 

SUNDAY.—Sabbath Schools (assumed there 
are at least throughout the World 1,000,000 
Sunday-School Teachers), 

MonpDay.—Christian Missions, 

TUESDAY.—Lible Societies. 

WEDNESDAY.—Abolition of Slavery—and 
Intemperance. 

TuHuRSDAY,—Tract Socicties. 


and | 
danghters of Christian parents at home and in | 


for all entering | 


vary 11.—PRAYER (interces- | 
allin authority; for | 


Fripay.—Outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
all mankind. 
SATURDAY.—Ministers of the Gospel (sup. 
posed to be about 90,000). 
POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 
89,009.000 
170,000,000 
76,660,005 
5,000,000 
160,090,000 
788,000,000 


1,288,000,000 


Protestants .. 25 
Roman Catholics .. ae 
Greek Church ... ile 
Jews wien. - oad ‘ 
Mchammedans 

Heathen ... 


oo 
oe 


eee - 


Total ... 


The Subjects of Prayer mentioned above 
| might he copied on the blank leaf of the Bible 


fpr ok & 
| for daily reference. 








| BIRTHS. 


At Amoy. November 12th 
MACGOWAN of a daughter, 
| At Takao. Formosa October 20th 1871. the wife of 
| L. P. MOLLER, Esq., of a daughter. 


1s7l the wife of Rev. J 


| DEATH. 


At Shanghai, October 16th 1871, Mrs, Exiza J. relict 
of Rev. Dr. E. C. BRIDGMAN. 
| (Mrs. Brive 
éth of Ma 
asa Mi 
tRIG 


year.) 


MAN (MIss, ELIZA GILLETTE) was born 
She cenme to China with Bi-hop BOONE 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


and wes married io Dr. BRIDGMAN the same 





JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


Rev. R. S. Maclay p. v., left Foochow by 
Steamer Yesso, December 10th, for Hong- 
kong en route to U.S. A. vid India, Palestine, 
Constantinople, Germany and England. His 
Post Office address for letters sent from 
China before February 15.1872, is Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall and Mission House, London, 
After that date, 805 Broadway New York. 

The Misses B. and S. Woolston, and Miss 
Brown and Miss Porter arrived at Foochow, 
per Fuen-tze-fei, December 18th from U. 8. 
A. vid Shanghai. The Misscs Woolston re- 
sume the charge of the Girl's Boarding 
School at Focchow, and the Misses Brown 
and Porter are to join the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission at Peking next spring. 

Mr. Stent’s Vocabulary in Chinese and 
English hasbeen reteived but too late for 
Review inthis Number. 
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